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For *‘ The Friend.” 

In the book of Memorials there is a short 
testimony of Chester Monthly Meeting re- 
apecting James Emlen, the elder, (father of 
our late beloved friend, James Emlen, of West 
Chester, and as may be observed, very similar 
incharacter to him,) but incidentally meeting 
with the following more extended account, it 
was thought worthy of preservation in the 
columns of “ The Friend.” 


Memoir of James Emlen, late of Delaware Co., 
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stay was here, if we lived in the fulfilment of] 
our duty, and were honestly careful to keep 
our daily accounts in readiness for a final set- 
tlement.” 

A pestilential fever prevailing again in 
Philadelphia in the year 1798, he believed 
himself bound in duty to attend with his 
friends at the usual time and place for hold- 
ing the Yearly Meeting, (which was the third 
time he attended under such circumstances). 
As many of his friends in that solemn season 
of great mortality partook of the common lot 
in being suddenly removed from the field of 

robation, and considering himself as equally 
Fable, he was engaged before leaving his 
family, to make due provision for the settle- 
ment of his worldly affairs, and for the careful 
guardianship of his six children, all in their 
early minority. Although by reason of the 
adjournment of the meeting he returned home 
much sooner than usual, yet in a few days 
afterwards it appeared he had received the 

revalent infection. In the interval between 

is return and the beginning of his illness, 
the humility and sweetness with which his 
spirit was clothed, and which was conspicu- 
ously marked in his countenance and manners, 
seemed to be a confirming evidence to his 
friends who observed him that his mind was 
redeemed from all undue attachment to perish- 
ing enjoyments, and witnessed a humble holy 
communion with his Redeemer, the Fountain 
of Divine purity and life. On being taken ill 
he manifested entire resignation, and signified 
that his “reflections on having gone to the 
city produced him no sorrow.” His mind 
was then so clothed with peaceful quietude, 
and replenished with Heavenly enjoyment 
that as he expressed himself, “ he felt not the 
want of the consolation of any earthly friend.” 
His illness continued about eight days, a con- 
siderable part of which time his natural un- 
derstanding was by the force of disease at 
intervals beclouded ; yet it evidently appeared 
that the peace and composure of his soul were 
uniformly preserved. Thus “wisdom being in 
gray hairs and understanding his length of 
years,” his sun went down in brightness. 
His departure to an unchangeable inherit- 
ance being on the 3rd day of the 10th month, 
1798, aged about 38 years. 


Flattering Titles—At a religious opportu- 
nity at the house of F. Cotton, a portion of 
Penn's “ No Cross no Crown,” was read, treat- 


ing on the use of flattering titles. James 
Backhouse says: “I had some remarks to 
make on this subject, which possesses more 
importance than is usually attributed to it. 
As my understanding has been opened to it, 
I have had perfect unity with our early 
Friends in their testimony against these titles, 
and also against complimentary forms of 
speech ; and a strong apprehension has rested 
on my mind, that if Friends should abandon 
these testimonies, the Lord would soon take 
them away from being a people. To cherish 
pride, which is an abomination to the Lord, 
in others, is diametrically opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel ; and though it is often 
argued that these things are now so common 
that pride is but little, if at all flattered by 
them, it requires but a small degree of pene- 
tration to perceive that they are very gratify- 
ing to unregenerate man; and that the re- 
mains of pride, even in persons of some degree 
of spirituality, are mortified by the omission 
of these titles and addresses.” 


Making the Great Dictionary. 


BY PREST. A. B. STARK, LL.D., KENTUCKY. 


In 1857, Dean Trench, now archbishop of 


Dublin, read before the Philological Society 
a paper, in which he pointed out the numer- 


ous deficiencies in all existing dictionaries of 


the English language, and urged the necessity 
of preparing a full supplement. The Society 
undertook the work at once, but soon found 
that it would be far better to enlarge the 
enterprise into a scheme for combining the 
labors of all that are willing and able to help 
in the collection of materials, and in the con- 
struction of a new dictionary that shall be 
worthy of the language and of the scholarship 
of the age. Committees were appointed, and 
persons were invited to read books and make 
extracts. Herbert Coleridge was appointed 
editor, tnd after his death, in 1861, F. J. 
Furnivall succeeded him. But having found 
no publisher willing to take the enterprise in 
hand and bear the expense of it, the Philo- 
logical Society could pay its editor no salary ; 
hence he was unable to give much time to the 
work. He soon discovered, however, the 
necessity of doing a preliminary work. 

Many of the books that must be read before 
a complete English dictionary can be made, 
existed only in manuscript ; others in rare or 
inaccessible printed copies. Furnivall saw 
the necessity of printing these books, and for 
that purpose founded “The Early English 
Text Society.” The management of that 
Society has required a great part of his time 
and strength for twenty years. Experience 
showed the need of other helps, and he found- 
ed “The. Chaucer Society,” “The Dialect 
Society,” “ The Ballad Society,” and, lastly, 
“The New Shakspeare Society.” With all 
these unpaid labors upon his shoulders he had 
but little leisure for work at the dictionary ; 
yet, with the assistance of a few faithful 
readers, he accumulated about a ton and a 
half of material in manuscript. So much hav- 
ing been done in the way of preparation, the 
Society, in 1879, entered into an agreement 
with the delegates of the Clarendon Press, in 
the University of Oxford, whereby the ma- 
terials gathered by this Society are to be used 
for making a dictionary, under the editorship 
of Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

I enjoyed the privilege of spending a day 
with Dr. Murray by invitation ; it was among 
the pleasantest of many pleasant days in Eng- 
land. His residence, a small, plain house, is 
in Mill Hill, a suburb of London. It is a mile 
and a half from the nearest station on the 
North London Railway. As I was wander- 
ing around, trying to find my way, Dr. Murray 
himself, having come out in search of me, met 
me and conducted me to the house. After a 
pleasant dinner, I looked into his arrange- 
ments for dictionary-making. 

He has erected an iron building, detached 
from his dwelling-bouse, for the safe and con- 
venient storing of the materials. This is his 
Scriptorium,—the workshop in which one of 
the great books of this century is to be made. 
This room has been fitted with blocks of pig- 
eon-holes, 1,029 in number, for the reception 
of the alphabetically-arranged slips, and with 
writing-desks, reference-stands, and other con- 
veniences. Here I found two young ladies 
busily engaged in sorting and arranging the 
extracts in alphabetical order under each 
word. Then another assistant, a young man, 
takes all the slips belonging to a single word. 


and carefully arranges them in chronological 
order. Next, the chief assistant draws UD an 
outline of the history and definition of the 
word as illustrated by the extracts. Finally 
Dr. Murray takes the word in hand, and, ae. 
cepting, modifying, or rejecting the work of 
his assistants, writes out the full definition 
according to his best judgment. 

The dictionary will be made. The Clarep- 
don Press Company is amply able to bearthe 
expense of the enterprise. The editor ig pe. 
ceiving a salary, so that he can give his whole 
time to the work. It is not expected to be 
completed in less than ten years ; it may re. 
quire twelve or fifteen years. Dr. Murray ig 
young, about 43 years old, strong in bod 
and mind. He has the privilege of giving the 
best years of his life to this great work, which 
will make an epoch in English philology. It 
is estimated that the dictionary, on the plan 
proposed, will fill about 7000 pages, each 
page considerably larger than the page in 
Webster’s Unabridged ; hence it will contain 
about five times as much matter as Webster's 
or Worcester’s contains. 

A word about the scope of the dictionary, 
It will include every Old English word that 
survived the shock of the Norman Conquest, 
and every word introduced since the 12th 
century, whether now obsolete or in use, ex. 
cluding all words that are only local or dia- 
lectal. A complete biography of each word 
will be given. The first extract will be the 
passage in which the word first appears in the 
language, followed by one extract, at least, 
illustrating the form and use of the word in 
each subsequent century. All changes of 
meaning that have oceurred in the history of 
the word are to be carefully traced, and fully 
illustrated by suitable extracts. Of course, 
this biography of a word will begin with a 
full account of its birth and of its ancestry — 
Journal of Education. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
The following is a copy of a letter (the 
original now lying before me) from Richard 
Jordan, addressed to his wife whilst in Eng- 
land on a religious visit. To my knowledge 
it has never appeared in print. That part 
which relates to his getting on in the ministry 
is particularly interesting, and shows how 
careful he was not to speak without having 
something to communicate,—may all be thus 

exercised. R. 

Falmouth, 3d mo. 20th, 1802, 
My Dear Pharaby,—I wrote thee from 
Plymouth about ten days ago, and therefore 
don’t seem to have much before me at present 
to communicate; but considering that the 
distance between us is great, and the proba- 
bility that letters may miscarry, I have con- 
cluded to renew my endeavors to reach thee 
with some account of myself. I arrived here 
yesterday in the evening, after having at 
tended sundry exercising meetings, some in 
course and some appointed; but in most of 
them I have had to wade through wholly in 
silence ; which has seemed to be much my lot 
in Cornwall, where I have often to remember 
our worthy Job Scott, who seemed to be 
proved in this way more than many others. 
This is sometimes mortifying to the creature, 
especially in appointed meetings ; but alas! 
what can we do; when He who hath the keys 
of David is pleased to shut, who dare attempt 
to open? This would not be ministering im 
the ability which He only gives; and I fully 
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believe that attempts of this sort is the reason 
of so much lifeless ministry prevailing in the 
world (even amongst us as well as other peo- 
ple), which I believe seldom (rightly) either 
opens the understanding or convinces the 
iudgment. Many seem to get on very easy 
ys if custom had made it so, and it may be so 
tothem ; but verily I cannot learn how they 
come at it, for when I am apprehensive that 
[have missed it in this respect, the affliction 
and anguish of my soul is beyond description. 
Itis only by the breath of life from God that 
man becomes a living soul; and it is only by 
the renewing of it in our souls that we are 
enabled to offer acceptable offerings to Him. 
Well, my dear, these remarks have entirely 
come uppermost since I began to write, and 
Ilet them go to fill up my paper, and yet, it 
slmost seems like sending that abroad that 
bad better be kept at home; for verily, since 
Jam apprehensive of the necessity of my being 
engaged in this way, I am very desirous of 
learning to do it right; for, after all my toil 
andlong separation from my outward endear- 
ments, I cannot bear the thought of being 
numbered among those that encompass them- 
selves about with sparks of their own kind- 
ling, whose portion is (if they persist) to lie 
down in sorrow. Well, my dear, I will have 
done with this unexpected subject when I tell 
thee that when I have been favored with 
patience to wait through deep suffering for 
the lifting up of that hand that smote the rock 
in the wilderness by the hand of Moses, 
blessed be his name! He hath been pleased 
tosmite it again and again, and cause living 
water to gush out, and many more souls with 
mine, to drink as into the everlasting foun- 
tain, to our mutual refreshment and humble 
rejoicing in the renewed offers of his salvation. 

I cannot yet form an idea when I may be 
at liberty to look towards our own dear coun- 
try ; but I shall endeavor to take the earliest 
opportunity of giving thee this information 
when I am able so to do with clearness, as I 
presume thou wilt not desire me to say much 
about it before. I have not received any letter 
from thee since soon after I got from France. 
lam now in sight of the sea in the famous 
port of Falmouth, where they say an American 
packet from New York is now within sight 
of us. I hope she may bring me some good 
news, as I am very desirous of hearing from 
thee—how thou art, and how thou art get- 
ting on, and what assistance thou hast since 
E.C. left thee. I did think that dear E. had 
regard enough for me to have at least written 
me once ; for 1 very much wanted to hear from 
him, and particularly as I left him in charge 
With some of my affairs. I want also to hear 
from our dear Catharine. The few letters 
received from her have been very dear to me; 
but I think the last I received from her was 
in Germany. I want to hear how it goes with 
our dear young people, and concerning our 
meetings—their prosperity in the best sense 
Ilong for—I am often thinking of them—I 
often desire the best things for them. I am 
sometimes engaged to pray for them; yea, 
sometimes publicly when my heart has been 
opened and enlarged in the love of Christ, to 
approach the Throne of Grace. 

Vell, my dear, thou seest I have almost 
filled the face of my paper, and therefore I 
must draw to a conclusion, when I have told 
thee that I continue bravely in my health, 
and am cared abundantly for by my kind 
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Catharine Philips, her name is Catharine Fox, 
and a worthy woman she is. Please give my 
love first to thy little family in particular, and 
then to enquiring friends and neighbors, as 
thou thinks proper, not forgetting our old 
friends I. Meredith and wife, and their daugh- 
ter R. Cooper, when thou seest them. Finally, 
say I love all that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity. Farewell; may grace, mercy and 
peace be with thee—Amen. 
RicHaRD JORDAN. 


Returning to China. 

During the past month fifteen hundred 
Chinamen have gone back to the Flowery 
Land. Half as many more will go on the 
steamer next week. Very few are coming. 
The tide of emigration is ebbing as rapidly as 
it used to flow. When Chinese interpreters 
are asked the reason of this exodus they reply: 
‘No work; Melican man no more hire China- 
man, and he have to go.” 

The probability is that some of the remi- 
grants (if I may coin a word) have accumu- 
lated a few hundred dollars, and, finding times 
dull, think it better to go home with what 
they have than to wait, hoping to get more. 
But many of them, I believe, invest nearly all 
they have saved in paying for a return ticket, 
and will not give such a report as will en- 
courage their fellow-countrymen to come. I 
begin to think that this sojourn of Chinanien 
on the Pacific Coast is going to Americanize 
China rather than Chinaize America. If five 
or six thousand, who have been here from ten 


to fifteen years—have learned our ways of 


doing things, have come to appreciate our 
implements and labor-saving machinery, have 
acquired a taste for what we call the comforts 
of life—return every year, they will gradually 
leaven the empire with the material elements 
of our Christian civilization. And this will 
prepare the way for the introduction of the 
gospel. “God moves in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform.” He makes the wrath 
of man to praise him. He may use this anti- 
Chinese agitation to hasten the evangelizing 
of that great empire. No Chinaman comes 
to America expecting to stay. He comes to 
make a little money to take home with him. 
If he can save even $500 he will be a rich man 
in China. Living is so cheap there that the 
interest on that small sum will support a 
family. So as long as there is work here at 
$1 a day or less, some Chinamen will come. 
For on $1 a day he will lay up $200 a year. 
The exodus of a boat-load of Chinamen is 


an interesting spectacle for the sightseers of 


San Francisco. The steamers leave at noon. 
But the bustle and preparation begin in 
Chinatown the day before. The Chinese club 
together. Five to ten engage the same ex- 
press wagon. They load it in the afternoon, 
and before dark they are driven down as near 
to the wharf as they can get. The gates at 
the wharf do not open until six o’clock a. Mm. 
But the Chinese are so anxious to be in time, 
and secure the best berths in the steerage, 
that they spend the whole night in their ex- 
press-wagons, guarding their baggage and 
waiting for daylight. The police keep their 
wagons in line, so that the streets shall not 
be blocked. Hence there is a string of them 
half a mile long. Last Wednesday night 
nearly a hundred wagons were waiting all 
night, between the Chinese Quarter and the 
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six o’clock Thursday morning all were on 
the qui vive, shouting, jabbering, urging the 
drivers, gesticulating. As fast as they reached 
the gang-plank they rushed on board with 
their traps, yelling and pushing, so as to get 
or keep ahead until they reached the steerage. 
It was a picture of human nature—every one 
for himself.—Nat. 


For “* The Friend.” 


“Thy Kingdom Come.” 


The above portion of our Saviour’s prayer, 
while perhaps often taken into the lips, has a 
largeness of meaning and an immediate self- 
application, not always, it may be, duly under- 
stood and appreciated. 

“The kingdom of God is at hand,” said the 
forerunner, John the Baptist. “It is come 
unto you,” said Christ, the Saviour of the 
world. Again upon being queried of, when 
the kingdom of God should come, He answer- 
ed: “The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation, (or outward show) : neither shall 
they say, Lo here! or lo there! for, behold, 
the kingdom of God is within you.” And is 
not this very accordant with the testimonies 
of Paul: “ Know ye not that ye are the tem- 
oe of God?” &.; “Know ye not that your 

ody is the temple of the Holy Ghost,” &c. ; 
“Tf any man defile the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy ; for the temple of God is 
holy, which temple ye are.” Then the kingdom 
we should pray for when using the above in- 
tercessory language of our dear Redeemer, 
“Thy kingdom come,” is a kingdom not of 
this world, but of inward power and efficacy ; 
designed to leaven and transform our hearts 
and minds, and which consists not in “ meat 
and drink ; but righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” Again our Lord declares 
in one of his parables: “The good seed are 
the children of the kingdom.” And again He 
likens the kingdom of God to “a grain of 
mustard seed,” which He represents to be 
“Jess than all the seeds that be in the earth.” 
And again He compares it “to leaven, which 
a woman took and hid in three measures of 
meal, till the whole was leavened.” Again 
He says, “ Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, shall in no 
wise enter therein.” And again writes his 
apostle, “ We must through much tribulation 
enterinto the kingdom of God.” This, whether 
said entrance, which “is not in word, but in 
power,” be granted in the present life, as we 
are taught to pray, or not until death be 
swallowed up in victory. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the writer, 
after reflecting on these and other examples, 
given in the New Testament, that He whose 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, designed 
that it should be realized by his obedient, 
meek and lowly followers, in measure, with 
power in this life: that it is to be received in 
much humility and simplicity, even as a little 
child. That it cometh not with observation ; 
but consists in receiving Christ Jesus into the 
heart at the door of which He stands and 
knocks ; and in letting Him baptize, thorough- 
ly cleanse, purify and sanctify, and then rule 
and reign there, where His kingdom must 
come and His will be done in earth as it is 
done in heaven. 

What then is needed for the setting up and 
establishment of His kingdom within us, but 
passive submission on our parts; acknowl- 
edging Him in all our ways; denying self and 


friends. I am now at the house of a niece of|dock of the Oriental Steamship Company. At|taking up our daily cross, without which all 
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pretensicns to discipleship will be in vain ; 
with faithful obedience and acquiescence in 
all his holy will concerning us? The diligent 
pursuit of these will make this transient scene 
called life, what it was designed to be—a 
school place, or one of probation; wherein, 
through looking unto Jesus and working out 
our salvation with fear and trembling before 
Him, we may become of the pure in heart 
who alone shall see Him, and be made meet, 
through adorable mercy, to inhabit the glori- 
fied regions above throughout an endless and 
happy eternity. 

Should the foregoing requisitions appear to 
any too forbidding and too severe, may such 
remember that the one great object of our 
creation is to serve and to glorify the Great 
Author of our existence, and to experience 
salvation, through the atoning sacrifice of his 
dear Son, and the grace that came by Him, 
for our never-dying souls. May none ever 
forget the costly sacrificial offering, whereby 


we have been reconciled to the Father of 


mercies, and thus put into a capacity for sal- 
vation. That offering is no less than the stupen- 
dous and ever memorable act of sovereign 
mercy—the sufferings and the blood of the 
dear Lamb of God upon Calvary’s cross. 

For this, and, no less, for the saving grace 
that came thereby, what do we not owe? and 
with what loving interest, what filial faithful- 
ness, what heart-felt gratitude, and cheerful 
acquiescence should we yield our ali—the 
right hand or the right eye if called for—that 
we may show—however small and meagre 
the measure of ability—our appreciation of 
what has been done for us without us, and is, 
no less, being done for us within us; that so 
walking worthy of “the gospel of the grace 
of God,” purchased with the blood of the Sa- 
viour, we may become his followers as. dear 
children unto a kingdom of meekness, of low- 
liness and peace here, and of never-ending rest 
and joy in the paradise of our Father. 


Selected. 
THE TIDES. 
The moon is at her full, and, riding high, 
Floods the calm fields with light ; 
The airs that hover in the summer sky 
Are all asleep to-night. 


There comes no voice from the great woodlands round 
That murmured all the day ; 

Beneath the shadow of their boughs, the ground 
Is not more still than they. 


But ever heaves and moans the restless Deep ; 
His rising tides I hear, 

Afar I see the glimmering biliows leap ; 
I see therm breaking near. 


Each wave springs upward, climbing toward the fair 
Pure light that sits on high— 

Springs eagerly, and faintly sinks to where 
The mother waters lie. 


Upward again it swells; the moonbeams show 
Again, its glimmering crest ! 

Again it feels the fatal weight below, 
And sinks, but not to rest. 


Again and yet again; until the Deep 
IIs its brood of waves : 
And, with a sullen moan, abashed, they creep 
Back to his inner caves. 


Brief respite! they shall rush from that recess 
With noise and tumult soon, 

And fling themselves, with unavailing stress, 
Up toward the placid moon. 


O restless Sea! that in thy prison here 
Dost straggle and complain ; 

Through the slow centuries yearning to be mear 
To that fair orb in vain. 
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The glorious source of light and heat must warm 
Thy bosom with his glow, 
And on those mounting waves a nobler form 


And freer life bestow. 


Then only may they leave the waste of brine 
In which they welter here, 
And rise above the hills of earth, and shine 
In a serener sphere. W. C. Bryant. 


——_.- 2» ——_—_ 
Selected. 


AUTUMNAL HYMN. 


The leaves around me falling, 
Are preaching of decay ; 

The hollow winds are calling, 
“Come, pilgrim, come away !” 

The day in night declining 
Says I too must decline, 

The year its bloom resigning, — 
Its lot foreshadows mine ! 


The light my path surrounding, 
The loves to which I cling, 
The hopes within me bounding, 
The joys that round me wing— 
All, all ike stars at even, 
Just gleam and shoot away, 
Pass on before to Heaven, 
And chide at my delay. 


The friends gone there before me 
Are calling me from high, 

And happy angels o’er me 
Tempt sweetly to the sky. 

‘“Why wait,” they say, “and wither, 
’Mid scenes of death and sin ? 

O rise to glory hither, 
And find true life begin !” 


I hear the invitation, 
And fain would rise and come, 
A sinner, to salvacion, 
An exile, to his home. 
But while I here must linger, 
Thus, thus, let all I see, 
Point on with faithful finger 
To Heaven, O Lord, and Thee. 


> 


REFLECTIONS. 


It is good when we lay on the pillow our head, 

And the silence of night all round us is spread, 

To reflect on the deeds we have done through the day, 
Nor allow it to pass without profit away. 


Selected. 


A day, what a trifle! and yet the amount 

Of the days we have passed form an awful account ; 
And the time may arrive when the world we would give, 
Were it ours, might we have but another to live. 


In whose service have we through the day been em- 
ployed, 

And what are the pleasures we mostly enjoyed ? 

Our desires and our wishes, to what did they tend— 

To the world we are in, or the world without end? 


Hath the sense of His presence encompassed us round, 

Without whom not a sparrow can fall to the ground ? 

Have our hearts turned to Him with devotion most 
true, 

Or been occupied only with things that we view ? 


Have we often reflected how soon we must go 

To the mansions of bliss, or the regions of woe? 
Have we felt unto God a repentance sincere, 

And in faith to the Saviour of siuners drawn near? 


Let us then with ourselves solemn conference hold, 
Ere sleep’s silken fetters our senses enfold ; 

And forgiveness implore for the sins of the day, 
Nor allow them to pass unrepented away. 


When God has fully prepared the heart for 
religious action, we need not fear that He will 
fail to find for us our appropriate work. He 
knows the work which is to be done, and the 
time of its being done, as well as the disposi- 
tions which are fitted for doing it. Be watch- 
ful, therefore, but wait also. A good soldier, 
in the spirit of watchfulness, is always ready 
for action ; but he never anticipates, by a rest- 
less and unwise hurry of spirits, the orders of 
his commander.— 7. C. Upham. 


fruit. 


For “ The Friend,” 
Faith as a Grain of Mustard Seed, 

The faith to which nothing is impossible, jg 
compared by our Lord to a grain of mustard 
seed. The analogy suggested here, which tg 
outward view is difficult to perceive, hag 
seemed me in its inner sense, full of spiritual 
instruction. 

Passively the seed, receptive of every favor. 
ing influence, offers no resistance to those 
subtile, silent forces that operate to bring it 
forth in the new life it is destined to produce, 

Actively, when placed by the husbandman 
in suitable condition, it yields to the light and 
the warmth of the sun, and the moisture from 
the clouds, and the entire energy of its life ig 
put forth, as its stem shoots upwards, -and itg 
roots run down to extract from air and earth 
all that can be appropriated to its growth and 
fruitfulness. 

It can do nothing of itself. It must be 
planted in the ground. From above it must 
receive the quickening impulse, ere it can 
grow. What could more perfectly illustrate 
pure and living faith ?—the faith of the child 
of the Lord who interposes no self-obstrue. 
tions, and responds unquestioningly and um 
hesitatingly to the gentle moving of the Spirit 
of God upon the soul. 

If we are enabled to follow our Saviour'’s 
thoughts a little farther, we learn that ex 
the seed fall into the earth and die, it abideth 
alone; that it must die in order to bring forth 
“He that loveth his life shall lose i 
and he that hateth his life in this world, s 
keep it unto life eternal.” 

Above all He who uttered these truths isthe 
Seed who in the earth has died that He mi 
bring forth mueh fruit. Glorified through 
humiliation ; through death the Conqueror of 
death ; He by the way of the cross has been 
exalted, and given a name above every other 
name ! 

But He has said, “If any man serve me, let 
him follow me, and where I am there shall 
also my servant be. If any man follow me, 
him will my Father honor.” And his beloved 


|disciple has said, “ As He is, so are we in this 
i world.” 


They who in the olden time “ through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, and put 
to flight the armies of the aliens,” were such 
as were “tortured, not accepting deliverance, 
that they might obtain a better resurrection ;” 
and had “trials of mockings, scourgings, 
bonds, imprisonments ;’ who were compelled 
to “wander in deserts and mountains, and 
dens and caves of the earth;” of whom thé 
world was not worthy. 

By such examples, and especially by the 
example of Him who endured the Cross, wé 
are admonished that “whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth and scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth,” and exhorted both patiently 
to run the race, and without wearying to em 
dure when God dealeth with us as with sons} 
ever “looking unto Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith.” 

What, then, is the faith that casts out devils? 
What is the faith that shall subdue kingdoms 
unto Christ, and work his righteousness, and 
obtain his promises? It must be the faith of 
sons of God, joint heirs with Christ, who dié 
with Him, before they reign with Him. It 
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gust be faith like the grain of seed that dies 
re it brings forth fruit. 

The faith that embraces Christ in his inward 
ywell as his outward appearing, and a bap- 
jym into fellowship with his sufferings are 
ential to the filling with his Spirit, and 
gduement of his power. 

And the Gospel which shall win unto the 
jord Jesus Christ “the heathen for his in 
jeritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
pr his possession,” must be in demonstration 
his immediate Spirit and power. J. B. 


lows. 
~~. 


Credulity and Trust, 


It is a noticeable fact that in proportion to 
theestablishment of habitual and careful vera- 
tity ina community is the decline of credulity. 
[twould seem more natural for the reverse 
to be the case. Certainly when a are 
truthful they are deserving of more belief than 
when they are false, and it appears only just 
that they should meet with a proportionate 
degree of confidence. So those who are ac- 
wstomed to make careless and incorrect 
statements might be thought to be the most 
aspicious of those to whom they listen, while 
the careful and exact speaker, taking others 
to be equally trustworthy, might be supposed 
togive them a ready credence. 

Yet both in communities and in individuals 
this order is reversed. In ancient times of 
barbarism, and among savage nations of the 
present day, where falsehood and prevarica- 
tion are most common, and oftentimes un- 
traths are uttered without any motive, the 
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may be thought, the result of a suspicious or 
distrustful nature. It is not that as truth 
flourishes the faith in truthfulness diminishes. 
There is not less, but more belief in human 
veracity now than formerly, and, as a rule, 
the most scrupulous adherents of truth are 
the most ready to accord honest motives to 
others. But as they advance in the knowl- 
edge of truth, and in the accurate expression 
of it, they discover how difficult both are. 
They find that, with the best intentions per- 
sons arrive at one-sided, partial and often 
erroneous views, and, even when their ideas 
are mainly correct, their power of expression 
frequently fails to present them fairly. It is 
this discovery, and not suspicion and distrust 
that makes the increasing demand for evi- 
dence in support of assertions. As a nation 
or an individual becomes more civilized and 
better educated, the complex nature of truth 
and the difficulty of its accurate expression 
come to be realized, and thus a more and 
more searching criticism is extended to all 
statements. 

No one should feel hurt or injured by this, 
much less resent it as an impertinence. The 
imputation of dishonest motives would, in- 
deed, be an insult, but the seeking for evidence, 
or the sifting of what we say, is but a re- 
minder that we are human and liable to error. 
Thus, we see the difference between trust and 
credulity. The one puts faith in character, 
while reserving the right to question state- 
ments; the other blindly accepts anything, 
however absurd, without even examining its 
source; the one is the cultured growth of 
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For “‘ The Friend,” 
Abstaining from Appearance of Evil. 

“Tt is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.” 

The reading of the article in “ The Friend,” 
“ New Cider a Dangerous Beverage,” brought 
to mind the experience of a man who had be- 
come a slave to the intoxicating cup; he had 
tried a number of times to reform; he had 


joined various temperance societies, but with 


the appetite for strong drink, he again falls. 
His history, as I have heard him relate it in 
a temperance meeting, is about as follows: 
“ When I was about ten years of age, I was 
put to live with an elder of the Society of 
Friends—he was a man who had Bible read- 
ing daily in his family, but he also had cider 
on his table; it would be brought on when it 
was only the harmless juice of the apple, but 
it was drawn from the same barrel day after 
day until the demon alcohol was in it. I thus 
formed a liking for liquor—cider no longer 
satisfied the craving —I must have whisky. I 
married. She was as pure and loving a wife 
as any man ever possessed. I had two bright 
boys ; but I drove my family from me by my 
habits; I have no home; I feel utterly deso- 
late. Sometimes when I am almost mad- 
dened by this burning, craving thirst, I feel 
like going to that Quaker and telling him what 
he has done.” 

How careful we should be never to put 
temptation in a weak brother’s way; even 
abstaining from things “which are lawful but 
not expedient.” Would that each member of 


knowledge, the other the rank weed of igno-| 
rance; the one rests upon firm and well tried| 
principle, the other upon an illusion, which| 


people are ready to believe whatever is told 
them, without asking for the least evidence. 
Itisin such countries that the grossest su- 


our Society might come to have the spirit of 
the apostle Paul, who said he would not eat 


perstitions reign and flourish, simply for the 
very lack of any spirit of criticism. A travel- 
lr in Egypt describes the people as being 
strongly addicted to and even proud of utter- 
ing clever lies, yet declares that when listening 
to the stories of the Arabian Nights, the same 
persons loudly protested against the skepti- 
ism, when he suggested that they must not 
be accepted as veritable histories. In civiliz- 
ed lands, on the contrary, though falsehood is 
esteemed disgraceful, and only resorted to in 
weret and with shame, no such credulity is 
manifest. Evidence is demanded in proof of 
any extraordinary assertion, and if it is not 
forthcoming it is deemed a folly to believe it : 
motives are weighed, character sifted and pro- 
babilities considered, when truth is to be test- 
ed, and, in fact, it seems that wherever truth 
is best established it has to endure the sharp- 
est criticism. 

The same is true of individuals as well as of 
tations. As a general thing, he who is least 
veracious is the most credulous. Careless in 
his own statements, he demands but little 
tarefulness in others, and is ready to accept 
& true what to another seems absurd. There 
tresome who still retain a degree of belief in 
Witches, ghosts, fairies, &c., and as a general 
thing their own statements are found to be 
almost as unreliable as the superstitions which 
they so eagerly accept. On the other hand, 
those who are the most truthful and accurate 
intheir own speech are the most critical in 
Reeiving evidence. The judge on the bench 
& the scientist in his laboratory, carefully 
tdjusting their statements so as to convey the 
txact shade of meaning as they perceive it, 
are also reticent in accepting what is said, un- 
kes supported by evidence. This is not, as 


the first breath of true knowledge will dispel. 


The decline of credulity is ever accompanied, | 
not only by the spread of truth and the spirit: 
of inquiry, but even more manifestly by the) 


increase of that trust in one another that welds 
society together in the most enduring bonds. 
—__—_—_.-. 


One of the rarest, as it is one of the most 


difficult, of Christian acquirements, is the art, 


of profiting by slander. Just here there are 


peculiar opportunities of self-improvement. | 


meat if it caused his brother to offend. 

We cannot join with these temperance so- 
cieties without sacrificing our testimonies in 
other respects. We at least should be careful 
not to be stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
reform. 


emnnmegiipenmitin 

Keep It till you get a Better—I remember, 
when a boy, going one day to Hoboken with 
our professor to collect mineralogical speci- 
mens ; what I learned of minerals that day is 
not very freshin my memory just now, but I 


. . . . . ' . 
Granted that an enemy’s malicious criticism| learned one lesson that I shall never forget. 


upon your character and doings is pure cari-| 


cature, yet a caricature, though it distorts 
and disguises the features, is, after all, an ex- 
aggeration of the more prominent of them. 


You are not likely to hear of all your weak-) throw it away, then?” 
i get a better. 


nesses and angularities from those who wish 
to stand well in your esteem, and who shrink 
from giving you pain. If you wish to see 
yourself as others see you, listen to the bitter 


and scathing sarcasms that leap to the lips of 


one whom you have bitterly angered. And 
when your indignation and sense of injustice 
are gone, your wounded vanity ought to ad- 
mit that what gave point to your enemy’s gibe 
was the truth that was exaggerated in his slan- 
der. To attempt to veil the disclosed fault 
from yourself would make you a conscious 
hypocrite. The only course for a true man 
is to meet it, and fight it prayerfully. That 
is one way to extract good from evil.—S. S. 


Times. 
—_~+o—__ 


Kind words are the bright flowers of earthly 
existence ; use them, and especially around 
the fireside circle. They are jewels beyond 
price, and powerful to heal the wounded 
heart, and make the weighed-down spirit glad. 





The boys were constantly plying the profes- 
sor with this question: “ Is this a good speci- 
men, doctor? to which he frequently replied, 
“ Well, no, not a first-rate one.” “Shall I 
“ No, keep it till you 

I have seen many opportunities, since that 
day, to use this wise advice, but it never 
seemed wiser than it does to-day, when we 
are urged from many quarters, to give up all 
that we have ever held dear—all, in fact, that 
makes anything dear, or even desirable, and 
when many, not only of the world, but of the 
Church, are yielding to the clamor. If one 
asks me to give up the Bible, I reply, “ Never, 
till you give me something better. Write me 
something that contains more wisdom, more 
comfort, more peace, more joy, something 
more suited to my needs in this world, more 
inspiring with hope with regard to the world 
to come, something more evidently from God 
than is the Bible.” This | must have before 
I can listen for a moment to thisdemand. But 
who can do this? Who ever attempted it? 
There has been no lack of those who have 
decried and derided the Bible from the ear- 
liest days of the Christian church to the pre- 
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sent, but whoever attempted to supply its 
place ? Who is ready to do it now? Ifthe 
vast army of infidels, skeptics and doubters 
can devise anything better, let them produce 
it. D’Alembert or Diderot, it matters not 
which, said to his infidel comrades one day, 
“Gentlemen, you may deride the four Gos- 
pels as much as you will, but you all know 
very well that there is not one of you who 
can write anything comparable to them.” If 
an infidel exists to-day capable of doing this, 
let him show it. ‘Till he does, we may be ex- 
cused for saying we will hold to what we have 
till we get something better. 


be incomplete if that place were not filled ? 


without blemish.—British Evangelist. 





Selected. 


Moslem University at Cairo. 


One of the most instructive sights to me 
yas the old Moslem University, founded in 
975, in the Mosque El-Azhar. Itis the largest 
in the world, and numbers over 10,000 pupils 
and 320 professors, from all Mohammedan 
nations. Many, however, attend it to escape 
conscription to the army, which in Egypt and 
Turkey is feared more than death. It is the 
hot-bed of Mohammedan fanaticism. The 
Koran is the only text-book for grammar, lo- 
gic, law, and philosophy, as well as theology. 
The university has the appearance of a huge 
Sunday-school. The students sit cross-legged 
on the floor, in small groups, reading or listen- 
ing to the instruction of the teacher. There 
they also eat, and sleep on a blanket or straw 
mat. They support themselves, or are sup- 
ported by the alms of the faithful. The pro- 
fessors receive no salary, and are supported 
by private instruction, copying books, and 
presents from rich scholars. There are no 
benches, no chairs, no beds, no comforts of 
any kind. The simplicity and self-denial of 
this student-life is something marvellous. Our 
theological students could not stand it a week. 
Attached tothe Mosque is a chapel for 300 
blind scholars. I visited the University twice, 
in company with Dr. Lansing, of Cairo, and 
Dr. Hogg, of Osiout, who familiarly conversed 
in Arabic; but some scholars looked rather 
suspiciously at us. We had first to get per- 
mission from the headquarters of the police, 
and to wait nearly an hour till the formalities 
were gone through. The head of police, for- 
merly a Circassian slave, sat there in his dig- 
nity and politely treated us to a little cup of 
dark coffee and a cigarette, the usual mani- 
festation of Oriental hospitality. He wrote 
his orders to the many servants who passed 
in and out, not on the table or the divan, but 
on his knee. As long as El-Azhar is throng- 
ed with students, Islam will be a great power 
in Africa and Asia.—£xtract. 


their houses, or even about them. 


them. 


religion. 


the church. 
them in their humble situation. 
ful in the sense I had, that there were a few 
of these in almost every meeting, and I had 


under the hand of the great Preparer of men 
for his own work. 

These children are mostly modest and diffi- 
dent of themselves, sincerely affectionate, and 


truth in heart, to whom I felt great nearness 
of spirit, believing they would grow in the 
root of life. 

I beheld some others among the youth, 
who I feared had too great a delight to live 
on the labors of others, who nevertheless had 
been favored with the reaches of Divine love, 
but for want of dwelling deep and humble 
with the pure witness in themselves, ran out 
in the affectionate part, and were greatly de- 
lighted to hear Truth’s testimony, and valued 
instruments according to their own liking. 

These, though they oopens as goodly flow- 
ers, for want of an humble abode in the vine, 
do sometimes wither away as grass on the 
house-top. “If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments,” is a precept of our holy Lord 
and Master. To keep his commandments, 
we must dwell with his grace in our hearts, 
by which the law of the spirit of life is known 
and understood by the enlightening and ever- 





<bidanainamin 

Illustrations of the Christian Life—Some 
India shawls are made of hundreds of pieces, 
some so small as to beonly aneighth of aninch 
square, others of various sizes, none larger 
than a square half yard. Each piece, even 
the smallest, forms a complete bit of the pat- 
tern, and the right side, being the under one 
on the frame on which it is woven, is not seen 
by the weaver until the piece is finished. The 
pieces are all so beautifully joined together 
that it is impossible to find the joining. 

How often we are “ discouraged because of 
the way,” because we can only see the wrong 
side of the pattern our daily life is weaving. 
We forget that “the Lord knoweth them that 
are his,” and that “all things work together! 
for good to them that love God.” And should 
we not try to remember, also, that though our 


place in the work may be a very small one,|lasting sure Word of prophecy, which will 
yet the great fabric, the Church of God, would | privately interpret and secretly show to eye 
































There is another point of similarity ; each 
thread is bleached perfectly white before being 
re-dyed for the shawl; so we also, before be- 
coming a part of the church, must be washed 
and made white in the blood of the Lamb, 
“that He might present it to himself a glori- 
ous Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing ;” but that it should be holy and 


As I passed along in this visit, I observed 
some people would earnestly press me to go 
home with them, and would say they would 
not take it kind if I did not, and Friends did 
not use to serve them so, that is, pass by 
them; yet I thought there was not much of 
the innocent sweetness of truth to be felt at 
They 
would say, thou hast hit the nail on the 
head, there is just such people among us as 
thou hast spoken of; and seem as to them- 
selves, safe and easy, when perhaps their re- 
ligion lay much in thinking that good Friends 
were familiar with them and thought well of 


I also took notice of another sort, who, 
though they were not fond of having Friends 
to go with them, would speak well of their 
service, and deal it out liberally to others in a 
censorious manner, not seeing themselves in 
a true light, which would have led them to 
smite their own breasts with a feeling, short 
prayer, rather than apprehend themselves 
better than others, when perhaps covetous- 
ness and a worldly spirit had almost destroyed 
charity, which is the sure product of true 


A third sort I beheld humbled and bowed, 
whose words were few, and would frequently, 
if they said anything, lament the state of so- 
ciety and speak of their own weakness, and 
fear lest they should not walk in the upright- 
ness of truth before their own families and 
The dew of Heaven rested on 
I was thank- 


a firm belief, that some among the youth were 


not over forward or fondling, but lovers of 
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s pastor 
begat to 
man his duty, and the calling of @ aview. 
abilitate to Abide therein ; and his ea ny eyes 
light, and his commandment as a lamp to the horizon 
feet of his people forever—Journal of Johy (#"™ 
Churchman. » 
hich ¢ 
Moderation in Business —I have for years § home. 
felt strong desires to be wholly redeemed § ie inne 
from the improper pursuit of worldly enjoy. § aul of 
ments, and even from all desires of wealth be. ne? | 
yond what my heavenly Father knoweth | t 
have need of; as also from all use of thi were all 
the procuring of which would require more § -and | 
of my time than would be consistent with my §j fom th 
religious duty; or which would cause me, or ff that the 
any under me, to labor beyond the true me. § (hurch 
dium, or beyond the degree which best pro. @ her dist 
motes health of body and tranquillity of mind, § omen, 
I have mourned to see the true standard gq @tions W 
lamentably departed from in these res (ay. 
among all societies of professing Christians, in 01 
Multitudes are miserably toiling and drudg. Jfriends 


ing, from day to day, and from year to year, 
scarce allowing themselves time to assemble 
for Divine worship, nor scarce time to rest 
and refresh their bodies. And many, when 
they do get to their religious meetings, are too 
often so exhausted by immoderate fatigue, 
that they are fitter for sleep than Divine wor. 
ship. Iam fully satisfied, if men wouldk 
to that holy principle which bounds the de 
sires, and gives content in a moderate way of 
living, they would enjoy more solid peace and 
happiness than is often experienced in the 
apartments of affluence, or in the walks of 
magnificence.—J. Scott. 




























































































Our insidious adversary will not fail to 
prompt to any exercises calculated to prevent 
our seeking after that knowledge which giveth 
life; and the more plausible the engagement 
of mind, the less we suspect that a snare lies 
beneath. Itis no matter to him, bow near the 
Christian’s path we may tread, if not in it;— 
we are the more lulled into mistaken security; 
even under the semblance of promoting t 
cause of religion, our attention may be so un 
suspectingly but completely engrossed, that 
the great work of laboring in our own vine 
yards, of seeking salvation in our own hearts, 
may be overlooked and neglected.—Danid 
Wheeler. 











































































































For The “ Friend.” 


Religious Items, &c. 
Recantation.—In one of our exchanges we 
find a letter of recantation written by a priest 
ofthe Church of Rome, named O. Comtais, in 
the 9th mo. of 1880. In it he says: 

“Born from Catholic parents, in Canada, 
1842, I was ordained priest in Marquette, 
Michigan. During several years of my priest 
hood, I sincerely believed that the Church of 
Rome was the church of Jesus Christ. It is 
true that I had very often to witness a cor 
ruption that I may call unmentionable in the 
priests and oe of the Pope. But I sue 
ceeded in persuading myself that it was due 
more to that human depravity which has 
flowed from the veins of Adam and Eve @ 
their children, than to the nature and inher 
ent system of which I was an agent and the 
victim. I fancied myself that the Church of 
Rome might be holy and its leading ministers 
depraved, just as Judas was possessed by the 
devil even when he was in the company 
Jesus Christ. But in the year 1875 I became 
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THE FRIEND. 





to see everything from a higher point 
gview. It was when in that position that 
ny eyes began to plunge in that boundless 
jrizon of duplicity, hypocrisy, idolatry, and 
perversity in the subalterns, and incredible 
ide, insolence and tyranny in the bishops, 
shich constitute the body of the Church of 
fome. It was then that I began to hear in 
inner part of my soul that voice which 
pul of Tarsus heard, ‘Why persecutest thou 
mw? Like the blind apostle, I was often 
rated to the ground by the cries which 
were almost day and night in my conscience 
_and I did not know what to do. It was 
fom that time that it became evident to me 


when thou walkest by the way; when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up!’” 
















































For “‘ The Friend.” 
Natural History, Science, &c. 


Euplectella Sponge—tThe island of Cebu, 
(one of the Philippine group,) is the locality 
trom which the well-known delicately beauti- 
ful silicious sponge, called Venus’ Flower 



































dredged up from a depth of about 100 fathoms 














island of Mactan. 

The fishermen use, to procure the sponge, 
a light frame work, made of split bamboo, 
hat the Church of Rome could not be the true| with two long straight strips, about 8 feet in 
(burch of Christ. Her incurable corruption, |length forming its front, having fish-hooks 
jer disregard for all the liberties and rights|bound to them at intervals all along their 
dmen, her false miracles, her lying tradi-jlength. It is dragged on the bottom by 
tims were becoming more apparent every|means of a light manilla hemp cord. The 
hooks creeping over the bottom, and sweep- 
ing an area of nearly fourteen feet wide, catch 
the upright sponges and drag their bases out 
from the mud. 

These sponges, once so rare and expensive, 
were a drug in the market at the time of our 
visit to Cebu. They were brought off to the 
has made me pure, whose words have made|ship in washing-baskets full, and sold at two 
me free.” shillings a dozen.— Moseley’s Nat. on The 

Ritualism.—The extent to which some| Challenger. 
Bpiscopal clergymen have gone in the direc-| The Human Manufactory—A man may eat 
jon of the Church of Rome, is shown by the/and drink heartily all day, says an unknown 
ieclarations of one of their number, Arthur| writer, and sit and lounge about, doing noth- 
Ritehie, at Chicago. He says: ing, in one sense of the word; but bis body 
“What the priest holds up in the Holy|must keep hard at work all the time, or it 
Surifice is neither more nor less than the|will die. Suppose the stomach refused to 
body of Christ, and that Body is always, be-| work within ten minutes after a hearty din- 
muse of its inseparable union with God the|ner, the man would die in convulsions in a 
Word, an object of Divine adoration. People|few hours; or cholera or cramp—colic would 
my say, we know it to be bread just the|/rack and wreck him. Supposing the pores of 
ame. Perhaps you do. You think you|the skin—meaning thereby the glandular ap- 
lo, Your senses may think so; but the Word|paratus with which they are connected— 
#God says it is the Body of Christ. It is}should go on a strike, he would in an hour 
ille to tell us that our Lord’s Body cannot be|be burning up with fever; oppression would 
yon the altar because it isin heaven. Our|weigh upon the system, and soon become in- 
lord’s Body can be wherever He pleases it to|supportable. Suppose the liver became mu- 
,and in one manner or another present, ac-|lish, the appetite would be annihilated, food 
wording to his will.” would be loathed, torturing pains would in- 
And as to the sounding of the gong, “when|vade the small of the back, and the head 
ie consecration is effected and the host is) would ache to bursting. Suppose the kidneys 
tevated,” he says : shut up shop, and danger most imminent, 
“And as a matter of fact, I believe there| sufferings unbearable, and death more certain, 
ls been no ceremony used in this church|would be the speedy and inevitable result. 
thich more effectually and solemnly teaches| If the little workshops of the eye should close, 
hetruth of the Lord’s Real Presence than|in an hour he could not shut nor open them 
his one of the gong.” without physical force, and in another hour 
On the subject of Auricular Confession, his|he would be blind; or if those of the tongue 
wrds are: “Our own Prayer Book, in|should close, it would become dry as a bone} 
le very words of the Master, gives to each|and stiff as steel. To keep such a complica-| 
rest ordained, the power of remitting and of|tion of machinery in working order fer a life- 
taining men’s sins. It appears, therefore, that|time is a miracle of wisdom; but to work 
il the opposition made to the use of the con-|them by the pleasures of eating and drinking is 
sional, is based simply upon prejudice, and|a miracle of beneficence.—Scientifie American. 
wt upon the Word of God and the teachings| Arsenic in Wall Papers—A l\aw-suit con- 
#the Church.” cerning the use of arsenic in colors was lately 
The Episcopal Recorder, in commenting on|tried in the High Court of Justice in London. 
tesmall proportion of children who attend |Steinhoff, a color maker, sued Woollams & Co. 
aces of religious worship, says that this evil|for a small bill for colors furnished. Woollams 
‘ies at the door of parents—notably of profess-| refused to settle, because the colors were 
ig Christian parents! They have sought to|found to contain arsenic; they not only re- 
fad in the Sunday School a substitute for pa-|fused to pay, but claimed damages against 
‘otal instruction and training. They have|Steinhoff to the amount of nearly ten thou- 
= up to the teacher the work that God}sand dollars. It was proven on the trial that 
devolved on them. He has said, “ And/Steinhoff, when he sold the colors, which 
these words that I command thee this day,|were the “imitation azure blue,” guaranteed 


lbe in thine heart, and thou shalt teach|that they contained no arsenic. Woollams 
tm diligently unto thy children; and shalt 


















































y. 

in order to follow Christ I gave up my 
fiends and everything that was dear to me. 
Igave up the priesthood of the Church of 
Rome—of that church which is so great, so 
rich, 0 high in the eyes of the world—to take 
theeross and follow the Lamb, whose blood 





























































































































































































































































































































showed that his reputation in business was to! ried on by the leading ministers, in speaking, read- 


Se eee nec cence cc ncn nnn aS 
ypastor of the cathedral of Marquette, and I |talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and|a great extent founded on the fact that his 
wall papers were made without arsenic. 
lieving that the colors of Steinhoff contained 
no arsenic, he made up a lot of wall papers 
therewith. 
the colors contained arsenic to the large ex- 
tent of 50 per cent. 
claim for damages. 

of obtaining a judgment in his favor, had a 
judgment rendered against him, and had to 
Basket, was first obtained. The sponge is|pay the costs in addition. 


Be- 
Subsequently it was found that 


The jury allowed the 
So the plaintiff, instead 


Effect of Mental Emotion on Poison—In one 


in the channel between Cebu and the small|of J. Gardiner’s journeys from Sydney, one of 
his men was bitten by a venomous serpent. 
The wound was sucked, but the man showed 
symptoms of faintness of an alarming cha- 
racter. 
from a native woman, that some of her coun- 
trymen intended to attack them in the night; 
and at the juncture when the poison seemed 
to be taking effect, the lights of the natives 
were seen approaching. 
thrown into a state of alarm; they watched 
a favorable opportunity, seized the blacks at 
unawares, and expostulated with them against 
making such an attack upon persons in no 
way disposed to injure them. 
detained as a hostage, and placed under the 
charge of one of the party, who, being over- 
come by fatigue, fell asleep, and his captive 
escaped, but returned no more to annoy them. 
These circumstances diverted the attention 
of the company from the envenomed man, 


The party bad received intimation 
The 


party were 


The chief was 


and his case was forgotten till the next morn- 
ing, when he was inquired of respecting his 
welfare. He also had forgotten his malady ; 


fear seemed to have superseded the effect of 


the poison, and he said he felt nothing more 


of it from the time that the lights of the 


blacks appeared—James Backhouse. 





The following is an extract from a letter 
received recently from Danville, Va. One of 
the teachers employed by the Friends’ Freed- 
men’s Relief Association writes: “ I am hav- 
ing a great many calls for shoes, comforts, 
meal, &c., but have nothing left to give; have 
supplied some that were on hand until none 
are left.” 

Contributions will be gladly received, of 
clothing, &c., at the Rooms 116 N. Fourth St., 
or money by RicHarp Capsury, Treasurer, 
409 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





THE FRIEND. 
-PIRST MONTH 1, 1881. nave acids 








The absence from the city of the friend to 
whom it was addressed prevented an early 
notice of a letter written 11th mo. 15th, from 
New Garden, N.C., and giving some account 
of a “General Meeting” which had then re- 
cently been held at that place, by authority 
of the Yearly Meeting. 

The meeting commenced on 11th mo. 5th, 
and was continued by adjournments during 
six days. There were generally three sit- 
tings each day. Of these, our correspondent 
says :— 


“Tn the morning meetings (9 o’clock, A. M.) peo- 
ple were encouraged, by the ‘leading ministers,’ to 
get up and relate their experience, or a bit of testi- 
mony, or speak a word orso anyway, being told 
that it would lift a burden off their hearts to do so. 

“The 11 o’clock, A. M. meetings were chiefly car- 
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ing and explaining on points of faith, doctrine, &c. : 
there was but a small portion of time spent in silence. 

“Toward the latter part of the meeting [on First- 
day night] [a visitor| invited the people to come 
forward to the front seats, for a “season of prayer’ : 
| Another] commenced singing a hymn—others join- 
ed in and sung with him ; meanwhile, some of the 
ministers asked ‘those who were enjoying the full 
benefit of religion’ to stand up—then ‘those who 
enjoyed a measure of grace’,—and then ‘those who 
were outside of Christ’ (sinners.) Some arose at 
each of the three requests. They then invited the 
sinners to come and kneel at the ‘ altar’ :—then those 
who wished a blessing :—continued supplication was 
then made. 

“On Third-day night, some persons sitting on 
some of the front seats were asked to move, and some 
of the ministers went among the congregation and 
brought several girls and young women forward 
and seated them on the vacant places, where they 
would be near together to sing. On Second and 
Third-day nights the congregation was asked to rise 
and sing the ‘ Doxology’ at the close of the meet- 
ing ; most of the people arose, and part of them sung 
it; some one of the ministers would then pronounce 
the ‘Benediction’ * * 

“Although, as appears from the above account, 
this General Meeting was carried on in a manner 
not in accordance with the belief and practice of our 
early Friends, yet there are many who do not ap- 
prove of forsaking our established practices, and 
embracing those so nearly alike to those of other) 
denominations ; and appearances seem to show that 
these who have ‘held fast to that which is good’ are 
gaining ground. It has been understood that this 
meeting was to be one of those in which the general 
and well known practices of Friends in holding| 
meetings were to be disregarded, and a mixture of 
the forms, &c., of other sects instituted in their place:' 
and the small attendance of this meeting shows con-| 
clusively that there are many who do not approve! 
of the manner in which some meetings have been! 
conducted for the past few years in the limits of; 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting. It is hoped that 
Friends in these parts may ere long perceive the 
errors they have been committing in mixing up with! 
other denominations not professing the Truth as we} 
believe it, and return to that sound doctrine of Chris-} 
tianity which they formerly practised, and build up| 
again the desolate and ‘ waste places.’ ” 





Meetings held in the manner above de- 
scribed, have become so common in many 
parts of our society, that they have almost 
ceased to attract notice; and unless a con- 
tinued protest is borne against these depart- 
ures from our former methods of holding 
meetings for Divine worship, they will come 
to be tolerated, and finally justified and 
adopted by many. We sincerely desire, that 
the hope of our correspondent may be real- 
ized, and that Friends of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting may see the danger that 
some of them are in, of being led away by 
such practices from the principles we profess. 
There are encouraging evidences that the 
Lord’s hand is being turned on sons and 
daughters who are not of our profession, and 
that He is enabling these to see, by bis own 
Divine illumination, the spiritual nature of 
true worship. The attention of some of these 


THE FRIEND. 


bread and wine. He had become convinced 
that there is no true ministry under the Gos- 
pel, excepting that which is inspired by the 
Spirit of the Lord; had given up congrega- 
tional singing, which he had before practised, 
and had become prepared to enjoy that silent 
adoration which is often felt in the assemblies 
of the Lord’s people, where there is an united 
concern to draw near in spirit to our Father 
in Heaven and wrestle with Him for a blessing. 

When Barclay’s Apology came into his 
hands, he remarked to his wife, as he read it, 
that it was remarkable how closely the prin- 
ciples of which he had been convinced coin- 
cided with the doctrines there laid down. As 


‘might have been anticipated of one who was 


thus taught of the Lord, he clearly saw the 
inconsistency of the “Progressive” move- 
ments in our Society with spiritual religion, 
and spoke of a meeting of that kind which he 
had once attended, in which he found little 
opportunity of waiting on the Lord. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Uni7ep Srates.—Ten chiefs of the Ponca delegation, 
at an interview with Secretary Schurz, signed a paper 
which they had requested to be drawn up, expressing 
their desire to remain in the Indian ‘Territory, and re- 
linquishing all right to their lands in Nebraska and 
Dakota in consideration of the sum of $148,000 to be 
appropriated by Congress. 

The Indian Farm School at Prince Albert, in the 
British Northwest Territory, is reported to be a success. 
About 450 Indians are in charge of the instructor, and 
making good progress in farming, building houses, and 
acquiring herds of cattle. 
wheat were raised this year. 

A delegation of twelve Brule Sioux chiefs and head 
men have arrived in Washington to negotiate for the 
granting of the right of way to railroads through their 
reservation. They will also confer with the Cheyenne 
delegation, now in Washington on similar business. 

The “ Nuisance bill,” recently passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Vermont, containing stringent provisions against 
the sale of liquor, has been signed by the Governor, and 
is now a law. 

The total population of Vermont, according to the 
census, is 332,286, of whom 166,888 are males, 40,946 
foreign born, and 1048 colored. 

A trial of the electric light as a means of illuminating 
the Hoosac Tunnel was made and proved successful. 
Two ordinary Brush lamps were used and a locomotive 
head-light. They were arranged on a platform car so 
as to throw in advance a light equal in brilliancy to 
4000 candles. 

Diphtheria prevails in Buffalo, New York, and the 
public schools in one of the sections have been closed 
in consequence. 


which number 149 were males and 170 females—57 
died of consumption, 38 of small pox, 20 of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, and 11 of paralysis. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. sixes, registered, 1014; coupon, 
|eoupon, 113% ; currency 6’s, 131. 
Cotton continues quiet. 


Orleans. 





is being turned to our Society, as a people who 
hold the truth in greater purity 
others, and who are not dependent on human 
ministry or vocal singing for their ability to 
worship God in Spirit. 
birthright for the mess of pottage which some 
are rejecting as unfitted to supply their spir- 
itual hunger. 

We were greatly interested in recently 


12 a 13 cts. per gallon for home use. 


Flour.—There was rather more inquiry, but prices 
than most] Were unehanged. Sales of 1800 barrels, including Min- 
nesota extras at #5 a $5.75 for medium to choice, clear, 
and at $6 a $6.50 for straight; Pennsylvania extra 
family at $5 a $5.374; western do., at $5.50 a $6.25, and 
Let us not barter our| patents at $7 a $8.25. Rye-flour is dull at $5.25 per 


barrel. 


Grain.— Wheat was in better demand and fully 2c. 
Sales of 40,000 bushels, including 
rejected, at +1 a $1.06; red and amber, on track, at 


per bushel higher. 


$1.14, and No. 2 red, elevator, at $1.14. 


Two thousand bushels of 


1043 ; 5’s, 101}; 44’s, 112; 4’s, registered, 112%; 


Sales of middlings are re- 
ported at 12 a 12} cts. per pound for uplands and New 


Petroleum.—Standard white 93 cts. for export, and 


receipts: 1900 head arrived and sold at the di 
yards at 33 a 6) cts., = pound, as to quality, 

Sheep were firmly held at full prices : 5500 head sold 
at the different yards at 4} a 6} cts., and lamb at Sha 
7 cts. per pound, 

Hogs were in demand at full prices; 6000 head gold 
at the different yards at 6 a7 cts. per Ib., as to condition, 

Foreign.—A despatch from Dublin to the 
says: It is generally said that so dull and sad a Chrigg. 
mas has never been experienced here. Sullen depres, 
sion marks the spirit of the people, and traders who 
have for some time been feeling very acutely the effects 
of the disturbed state of the country are beginning tg 
exhibit signs of great embarrassment. But the agita. 
tion which is paralyzing trade, putting capital to 
and poisoning commercial life, still extends its ly 
influence, while the sufferers look on its progress in 
helpless dismay. 

The efforts of the Land Leaguers are now chiefly di- 
rected towards the north of Lreland, where it is per. 
sistently trying to overcome the repugnance to its 
practices. There can be little doubt that it has gue. 
ceeded considerably, when mostly all the districts are 
honeycombed with its organization. The exertions of 
the agitators are also directed towards County Dublin 
itself, 

An explosion of fire-damp occurred on the 27th inst, 
in a coal pit at St. Etienne, France, while the miner 
were at work. Eleven bodies have been recovered up 
to the present time. 

Many Jews residing in Berlin avoid a in 
public localities, and many Jewish families are pre 
paring to emigrate to Belgium, France and E 

The Golos of St. Petersburg says: The fort 
increase in impurt duties, and the tax on trade 
will not only cover the loss caused by the abolition of 
the salt tax, but will produce a surplus of 2,000,000 
roubles. 

The Governor General of Kharkoff states that di 
the year 1879, 7000 inhabitants of that province 
of diphtheria, and 5500 during the first ten months of 
1880. Typhus fever is increasing in the sonth of 
Russia. There are 300 cases now in the hospital here, 

A despatch from Paris says: “The arbitration pro- 
posed is regarded as acceptable by all the Powers on 
the basis indicated by the North German @ of 
Berlin ; that is, that the Porte and Greece shall be 
whether they are willing to submit to the award of the 
Powers, and that the Powers shall not consider unan 
imity respecting the award as a necessity, but that any 
resolution come to by a majority of four shall bere 
garded as binding on the minority.” 

A despatch from Athens to the Times says: The 
Government, without absolutely refusing European 
arbitration of the Greek question, seems desirous of 
knowing whether Europe desires to recede from its 
former decision, and whether it will charge itself with 
the execution of its ulterior decisions. The positionof 
the Government is very difficult, as public opinion 
against arbitration is strong. The king’s languageon 
the scheme is very decidedly negative, even more 80 
than of the ministers, so that its acceptance appears 
impossible. 

A despatch from the Governor of Pretoria, South 
Africa, to Sir George Colley, reports that several hun- 


The mortality in this city last week was 319—of|dred Boers attacked 250 men about thirty miles from 


Pretoria. The train consisted of 34 wagons, Themen, 
except the advance guard, were attacked all along the 
line, and were overpowered with a loss of 120 

and wounded. 

The Hudson Bay Company recently sent a forced 
men on the Saskatchewan river to get coal. A seam 
three feet thick was found about fifteen miles up the 
river, but the floating ice prevented them from taking 
much away. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Committee who have charge of this institution, 
meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, 1st mo. 7th, 188), 
at 10 A. M. 
The Committee on Admissions meet at 9 A. Ma aid 
the Committee on Instruction at 2.30 Pp. m. 
Wa. Evans, Clerk. 


CORRECTION.—We are requested to state that ia 
the obituary notice of Walter T. Bundy, publishen® 


Rye is dull at|the 18th number, the expression “he was ena 


meeting with one such person, who had been|92 ets. for Pennsylvania. Corn is higher; sales of| yield unreservedly to the visitations,” &c., should read, 
a minister in another denomination, but whose] }2,000 bushels, including old yellow, at 55 cts.; new|he was enabled early in his sickness to yield ume 


eyes had been gradually opened to see 
uselessness of outward forms, such as baptiz- 
ing with water, and partaking of the outward 


mixed and rejected at 42 a 45 cts. 


Beef cattle were active and higher, owing to the light 


the| yellow at 54} cts. for sale. Oats less active; sales of|servedly,” &c. 
8000 bushels, including white, at 45} a 48 cts.; and 


ee tate 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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